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"Mrs. Clinton," (her husband was informed,) " has a great desire to see the enemy routed. If there is any action while she is near camp, she wishes to go on a hill and see it, if you should not be engaged in it, which she would wish to know at the time." l
A most dangerous optimism, from which the Cora-mander-in-Chief almost alone was free, reigned throughout the American army. As the actual experiences of Long Island, and Haerlem, and White Plains, receded in the distance, the distressful emotions of battle faded from the memory of the common men; and only a sense of self-respect, and even self-admiration, remained. The militia began to regard themselves as invincible; a persuasion which was accompanied by a strong, and to very many of them an uncontrollable, impulse to go back to their families, and tell them by word of mouth what heroes they had been. The satisfaction which very generally prevailed among the higher officers was expressed by Charles Lee, in unusually moderate and accurate language, when he congratulated Washington on the several advantages which their troops had lately gained, " though each small, yet in the whole considerable ; encouraging to the army and depressing to the enemy."2 A sudden access of over-confidence, for the first and the last time in his military career, had affected the masculine intellect of Nathanael Greene. That was a very serious matter ; for Greene was no idle or timid
1 Letter of Nov. 3,  1776, from John McKesson to General George Clinton, the Governor of New York State.    The lady had over-rated her courage.    A week afterwards  the  General  heard from  his  niece, Miss Mary Tappen.    " Mr. Addison," the girl said, " set out last Sunday with aunt Clinton for the Camp, but were terrified out of their wits at Fishkill. I think they are both cowards.    O, Uncle, how much I am distressed when I think on the Situation of this country! Do you think we are in great danger here this winter ? "
2  Lee to Washington;  Oct. 27, 1776.    Ten days afterwards Lee wrote to Benjamin Franklin.   " We have," he said, " by proper measures brought Mr. Howe to his ne plus ultra.    The spirit of our troops is on the whole good ;  and, if America is lost, it is not, in my opinion, owing to want of courage in your soldiers;  but, (pardon me,) to want of prudence in Your High Mightinesses J"